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NEBRASKA STRONG MEN! 
by 
Louise Pound 


Legends of strong men are, of course, no new or rare or purely 
American phenomena. The literature and lore of many races exhibit 
tales of the supernormally mighty. There are stories of their birth, 
rearing, precocity, and their marvellous achievements, such as their 
feats of lifting, uprooting trees, victories over antagonists, or rescues 
f of victims.2, Ajax of Homer’s Iliad is a man of brute strength and 
courage. So is the mythical Hercules, of whose superhuman power 
tall tales are told, one of which was that on occasion he relieved Atlas 
by supporting the world. Another strong man was Samson, the 
Hebrew judge whose strength was liquidated by Delilah. Another 
was Beowulf who “had the strength of thirty men in his hand-grip.” 
In American lore there are Kwasind, the strong man of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, John Henry, the Negro steel driver who “died with his 
hammer in his hand,” Paul Bunyan of the Northern woods, and 
there are those two up-to-date muscle men, Tarzan the “giant,”’ who 
springs from tree to tree—these always miraculously at hand and the 
branches unfailingly holding and concealing him—and there is Super- 
man. 


I 


Nebraska, too, has its offering of strong men. There are at least 
three of whom stories have been current: Febold Feboldson, Antoine 
Barada, and Moses Stocking. Of these Febold looms largest. He 
has achieved by this time something of a bibliography as a folk hero. 
Originally the protagonist of a number of yarns, by known authors, 
in Gothenburg, Nebraska, newspapers, Febold made his début before 
the general public in an article “Paul Bunyan and Febold” published 
by Paul Robert Beath in the Prairie Schooner (VI, 59-61) in 19382. 

* Read before the Western Folklore Conference at the University of Denver, 
July 16, 1943. 


*See Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (III, 142-150), 1934, 
for instances of legendary strong men among the Celts, Norse, Dutch, Italians, 
Hindus, American Indians, etc. 
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Mr. Beath’s yarn narrates “How Paul Bunyan and Febold Became 
Acquainted.” It is supposed to be told by Bergstrom Stromberg, who 
is “over 90” and who is a “grand-nephew of Febold”; “Bergstrom 
remembers both men well.” Febold’s deeds were selected and written 
up or edited by Mr. Beath for the Nebraska Folklore pamphlets of 
the Writer’s Project of 1937. Next a story, ‘““How Febold Cured the 
Coyote Plague with Whimpering Whingdings,” was included in Carl 
Carmer’s Hurricane’s Children (1937). Then came Anne Malcom. 
son’s Yankee Doodle’s Cousins (1941) giving Febold added recog- 
nition. A Febold story is to be included in B. A. Botkin’s Treasury 
of American Folklore, announced as in preparation. Dr. Botkin is 
one of America’s leading folklorists and his presentation of Febold 
may be expected to be illuminating and authentic. There is an un- 
published volume, a compilation of Febold tales with a foreword by 
Frederick Christensen, which I have seen but which is not yet avail- 
able to the public. 

Mr. Carmer’s headnote to the Febold tale he includes in Hurr- 
cane’s Children reads: 


Febold Feboldson is a bit younger than most of the 
giants in this book but he is just as strong and just as 
smart. News of him and his adventures has been travel- 
ing about Nebraska from Lincoln and Gothenburg to 
David City and Red Cloud, Wahoo, and Prairie Home, 
North Star and Horsefoot. Perhaps he is one of Paul 
Bunyan’s Swedish lumberjacks who has started out on 
his own in Nebraska. 


The “Paul Bunyan Twenty-Five Years After” of Gladys J. Haney’ 
cites Febold as “among the best known folk heroes.” 

In view of his rapid rise to celebrity, it seems in place to record 
Febold’s history before it is forgotten. I have been interested for 
years in Nebraska lore. Masses of materials have been sent me or 
gathered for me. Various studies made by graduate students are 
available in printed form: for example, Proverbial Lore in Nebraska 
by Louise Snapp and Signs, Omens and Portents in Nebraska Folk- 
lore by Margaret Cannell,‘ Nebraska Folk Cures by Pauline Black,’ 
and Florence Maryott treated “Nebraska Counting Out Rhymes” in 
the SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY.’ B. A. Botkin’s notable Ameri- 


°* JAFL, LV, July-September, 1942. 

* University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticiem, 1933. 
Ibid., 1985. 

° December, 1937. 
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can Play Party Song took final form and was printed in Nebraska.’ 
And considerable folklore and folksong material is at hand which 
has not yet been published. But never, in more than a quarter of a 
century, has anything been contributed to me about Febold. Those 
persons I have questioned who come from Gothenburg, Wahoo, North 
Platte, and Lincoln testified promptly that they had never heard of 
him. The stories of Febold published in the Writer’s Project pam- 
phlet do not name the tellers or give place and date. They are not 
“documented” in scholarly fashion. The fact is that Febold, the 
prairie hero, orginated as a flight of fancy, patterned after Paul 
Bunyan, and he owes most of his fame, I think, to Mr. Paul R. Beath, 
who, though not his creator, has spun many stories about him and 
floated him into fame. Those men who have been most closely asso- 
ciated with the Febold stories, such as L. C. Wimberly of the Prairie 
Schooner, Frederick Christensen, J. Harris Gable, and Mr. Beath 
himself, do not hesitate to admit that as a folk hero he is a successful 
hoax. 


The character Febold, the strong man, and his name seem to have 
been created by Wayne Carroll, a local lumber dealer, who wrote a 
column under the name of Watt Tell in the now defunct Gothenburg, 
Nebraska, Independent.2 This series began about 1923. Later Car- 
roll used Febold in advertising that he wrote for his lumber company. 
Febold could never have been made a lumber hero like Paul Bunyan, 
for there are no trees on the great plains. So he became a hero 
wrestling with the adversities of the prairie region, tornadoes, 
drouths, extreme heat and cold, Indians, politicians, and disease. 
Later matter, concerning Febold, from the pens of Carrol! and Don 
Holmes and other contributors, appeared in the Gothenburg Times, 
1928-38, and sporadically since. 


Carroll may have had in mind for his creation of Bergstrom 
Stromberg, the fabulous person who usually related the Nebraska 
Febold legends, a real person, Olaf Bergstrom, who founded both 
Stromberg, Nebraska, and Gothenburg. He was a pioneer leader of 
immigrant Swedes into Nebraska who had a somewhat hectic career 
and stories of whom were current, Mr. Beath says, when he was a boy. 

The Febold stories “caught on” about 1928. After Wayne Carroll, 
not only did Don Holmes write them but contributions began to come 
in from readers of the Times. From this mass Mr. Beath gleaned 
the stories which he wove into his version of Febold’s exploits which 


" University of Nebraska Studies, 1937. 
* This is the testimony of Don Holmes to Paul R. Beath. 
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appeared in the Nebraska folklore pamphlet and earlier in the Omaha 
World Herald and the Prairie Schooner (1932). All the material 
has now been turned over to B. A. Botkin, who is in charge of the 
Archive of American Folksong in the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington. 

But for Paul R. Beath I fear that Febold might have died with 
the early newspaper yarns about him, yarns of the extravagant type 
liked by newspaper writers and readers in the later 19th and early 
20th century, and usually pretty ephemeral. Mr. Beath was educated 
at the University of Illinois and at Columbia. Formerly of Gothen- 
burg, he is now an attorney for the government at Washington. I 
first knew of him as a contributor of interesting matter concerning 
the living language to American Speech. He writes on folk topics 
and is a lover of folklore. In answer to inquiries from me he wrote: 


I first became aware of Febold when stories of him 
were appearing in the Gothenburg Times. About this 
time I read James Stevens’ Paul Bunyan (1925). I 
recognized the resemblance of Febold to Paul.... It 
was during this period that I started contributing an 
occasional story to the Times. ... My stories were 
mostly adaptations of those I heard about town, yarns 
of various types, not however Febold yarns. These I — 
elaborated and embellished to fit Febold and what I con- 
ceived to be his character, i.e., an indomitable Swedish 
pioneer who could surmount any difficulty. As a boy 
and young man I worked my way as a night clerk in a 
hotel in Gothenburg where I heard literally thousands | 
of stories told by traveling salesmen and other garrulous 
wayfarers. I suppose I received clues to many of the 
stories from this ever-flowing stream. 


As a contemporary instance of the type of yarning to which he 
refers, Mr. Beath tells that when he was traveling by bus from 
Schuyler to Grand Island, Nebraska, recently, a passenger exclaimed 
that he saw a rabbit. Another passenger promptly said “That is no 
rabbit but a Kansas grasshopper.” Asked how he knew, he answered 
that rabbits are as big as coyotes in the Nebraska region. This 
bantering and yarning was continuing when Mr. Beath left the bus 


at Grand Island. His testimony concerning Febold ended with the 
remarks: 


I cannot let this opportunity go by without having 
my say about that schoo! of folklorists who try to find 
the origins of stories in the race or in some mythical 
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super-personality, some “geist” lurking in the twilight. 
This seems to me all poppycock. Stories are told, even 
concocted, by individuals for the entertainment of in- 
dividuals. Every story that was ever told was told by 
an individual and his individual artistry or lack of it is 
apparent. Every Febold story has been told or written 
by an individual and I know at least six of these tellers 
personally—and it has been put together out of the nar- 
rative material already in the teller’s head. 


So much for Febold, the folk hero. Folklore is folklore, whatever 
its origin, and Febold now belongs to folklore. But it is the lore of 
the literary class, the lore of educated lovers of lore, rather than of 
the sub-literary, the less educated strata usually thought of as the 
“folk” of “folklore.” The same may be true, or is true, of Paul 
Bunyan. Lore of Paul is now folklore, but it is the folklore of the 
reading class. There may have been an wr-Paul Bunyan, possibly a 
real person about whom stories centered; but the legendary Paul 
neither seems to have emerged from the woodsmen nor to be very 
current among them, except as handed down from above. 

Since Paul Bunyan is so obviously the progenitor of Febold, it 
may be in place to digress a little concerning him here. Tales of him 
are said by Esther Shephard (1924) to have originated even earlier 
than the 1860’s and to have been at their height in the 1880’s and 
90’s, though some of her tales involve materials and inventions (as 
a parachute and pipelines) that did not exist in those decades. 

Mr. Carleton C. Ames of the River Falls State College, Minnesota, 
writing on “Paul Bunyan—Myth or Hoax?” in the Minnesota History 
Magazine,® does not accept the tales of Paul Bunyan as indigenous 
folklore, i.e., as yarns actually spun by the shanty boys of logger 
camps in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. His father, he says, 
was raised in an atmosphere of logging camps and his grandfather 
spent most of his active life in the logging industry. They had never 
heard of Paul Bunyan nor did those old-timers with whom Mr. Ames 
had informal conversations, men from camps representing Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Maine, also some from Canada, including Scandinavians. 
Not one had ever heard Paul Bunyan mentioned. Nor does his name 
appear in Franz Rickaby’s authentic Ballads and Songs of the Shanty 
Boy (1926), gathered at first hand from loggers, nor, I may add, is 
there a single reference to Paul Bunyan among the songs, older, later, 
and contemporary, of Maine woodsmen, gathered at first hand by 
Mrs. Eckstorm and Miss Smyth in their Minstrelsy of Maine (1927). 


*XXI, 55-58. 1940. 
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Moreover (this too was pointed out by Mr. Ames), Stewart H. Hol- 
brook in Holy Old Mackinaw (1938), a history of the logging in- 
dustry, in a chapter headed “Around the Barrel Staves,” states, 
“legends grew out of these bunkhouse discourses—not the made-up 
tales of Paul Bunyan but tales of actual men.” Apparently, Esther 
Shephard and many others since accepted the tales at face value as 
emerging from the mid-nineteenth century loggers themselves. An- 
other researcher who, like Carleton Ames, believes that the Paul 
Bunyan legends did not come up out of the woods and logging camps 
but were superimposed upon them, is Dr. M. M. Quaife of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, who testifies !° that “after tackling 
the subject” he came to the same conclusion as Mr. Ames. 

The real impetus given the Paul Bunyan legends seems to have 
been commercial. They first gained currency in the publications of 
the Red River Lumber Company of Minnesota, which started giving 
Paul Bunyan stories in 1914. At that date Paul was unknown to the 
general public and to the distributors and sawmill people. Whether 
Paul was an earlier or a new creation (an unsigned note in the 
Minnesota History Magazine cites a solitary instance of an individual 
over 80 who thought he remembered the existence of Paul Bunyan 
stories as far back as the 1870’s), it seems certain that America in 
general would not have heard of him but for W. B. Laughead, who 
may be termed the real promoter of the yarns and who was no doubt 
the creator of many of them. Mr. Laughead was the author of a 
booklet on the marvellous exploits of Paul Bunyan, published by the 
Red River Lumber Company in 1922. Laughead said he first heard 
of Paul Bunyan about Bemidji, Minnesota, in 1900. Whether he 
found earlier tall tales (an ur-Paul) and elaborated and added to 
them and created others, or was in most respects Paul’s sponsor, I 
do not know. In any case Paul, floated commercially, now belongs 
to folklore. Witness writers like Stuart Chase who stated in 1925 
that the Paul Bunyan stories are “a golden chunk of almost pure 
primitive literature.” Lucy L. Hazard said Paul Bunyan is now “of 
the stature of the nation,” this in 1927. James Cloyd Bowman in 
1941 termed the Paul Bunyan tales “the most fundamentally Ameri- 
can of all our folklore.” No, there is no doubt that Paul now belongs 
to folklore and that he is generally accepted as of folk emergence." 


I have never done research on the Paul Bunyan stories, nor even 


*° Minnesota History Magazine, XXI, 176-78. 1940. 


** See Gladys J. Haney’s bibliography, JAFL, LV, July-September, 1942. 
J. Frank Dobie, 1925, seems to have been skeptical concerning Paul Bunyan. 
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read many of them and perhaps should take no personal stand re- 
garding their authenticity as of genuine or extremely dubious woods- 
men origin.}2 

I have omitted account of the nature and content of the Febold 
tales, offspring of the Paul Bunyan tales, for they are available in 
print in various places. They are of much the same extravagant 
character as the Bunyan stories. For example, one tale mentions 
that strange animal the “hodag,” which is taken directly from the 
Paul Bunyan stories. And I shall treat the other two Nebraska strong 
men more briefly. 

II 


The Writer’s Project pamphlet of the Nebraska W.P.A., 1937, 
characterized Antoine Barada as “the strongest man who ever roamed 
the shores of the Missouri River.” The headnote prefixed to stories 
of him in the pamphlet ranks him as “second only to Febold as a 
legendary or mythical character.” Antoine has a very different his- 
tory from Febold. There is evidence that a person of that name really 
lived, though the stories of his parentage do not agree. The account 
in the pamphlet states that Antoine Barada “was the son of Count 
Michael Barada, a gay Parisian, and Laughing Water, a pretty 
Omaha maiden. Since she was of the Omaha tribe, the Count and 


13 Since this article was written I have heard from Mr. W. R. Laughead, who 
now represents the California Plant of the Red River Lumber Company at 
Westwood, Lassen County, in that State. His tall tales of Paul Bunyan seem 
to have been the first to appear in print. I have a copy from him of the first 
booklet of the Company on Paul Bunyan, issued in 1914. Newspaper contribu- 
tions concerning Paul seem to have followed, much as for Febold. Esther Sh 
hard’s book came in 1924 and James Steven’s in 1925. The part of Mr. 
Laughead’s letter responding to may inquiries concerning Paul Bunyan is of 
especial interest to folklorists: 

“Where and how Paul Bunyan started no one seems to know, although there 
is evidence that he was known in Eastern States, where logging was at its height 
before the Great Lakes period of the industry. The material in the 1922 Red 
River book Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox was gathered from many sources. 
It started with what I remembered from Minnesota logging camps (1900-1908). 
I then picked up odds and ends from letters we received and from columns that 
ran in various newspapers, in the Seattle Star by Lee J. Smits, the Portland 
Oregonian by DeWitt L. Hardy, and others. Correspondence to the American 

mberman also provided clues. Most of this had appeared between the publi- 
cation of our first booklet in 1914 and the trade journal advertisements we ran 
1914-1916, and the compilation of Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox, 1922. 

“At original sources (conversation of loggers and other workers) I never heard 
the narrative form. Even the extemporaneous additions came as offhand 
mention of events and Paul’s inventions, as if referring to well-known facts. 
My own “invention” included names of characters, “Babe,” “Brimstone Bill,” 
“Johnny Inslinger,” “Sourdough Sam,” etc. . . . My writing has been almost 
entirely advertisements.” 

On the whole, the testimony of Mr. Laughead tends to strengthen the as- 
sumption that the floating of Paul Bunyan stories was commercial and that 
Pe played much the same role for Paul that P. R. Beath was to play 
‘or 
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his wife resided in Thurston County, Nebraska. Antoine spent his 
later years on the reservation with them. He died in 1866 and was 
buried beside his wife in Richardson County at the little village of 
Barada, which was named in his honor.” This was the parentage 
ascribed to Antoine by Robert Maher, who wrote of his remarkable 
deeds in the Sunday Journal and Star of Lincoln, Nebraska, June 14, 
1936. Maher’s account may have been used by the Writer’s Project 
authors, or the two accounts may have been derived from the same 
source. 

Mari Sandoz, best known as the author of Old Jules (1935) and 
Crazy Horse (1942), who was employed for some time in the office 
of the Secretary of the Nebraska State Historical Society and who 
served as Assistant Editor of the Nebraska History Magazine, is my 
chief informant concerning Antoine. She testifies that she knew 
stories of him when she was a child. He was a half-breed, she says, 
the son of Michael Barada, who “was supposed to be of royal connec- 
tions in Spain.... The town of Barada in Richardson County was 
named after Michael.... Around 1934, while I was working at the 
State Historical Society, a letter came in seeking information on the 
Barada family, to settle as I recall now, an estate. Whether this was 
another of the recurring Spanish inheritance hoaxes I don’t know 
now. ... There was also a Michael Barada in the Custer County 
region for a while, I’m told. 


Still another statement, this the earliest printed statement I have, 
appears in Nebraska Place-Names, compiled in 1924 and published 
in the University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Criticism (1925). This account of leading town-names in the state 
was made by Lilian Fitzpatrick, A.M., with some assistance from 
her father, Professor T. J. Fitzpatrick of the Botanical Department, 
an experienced place-name researcher. The entry reads: “Barada. 
This place is situated in Barada precinct and it and the precinct were 
named after one of the first settlers, Antoine Barada (1807-1887), 
a French-Omaha half-breed whose wife was a French woman. He 
named the village after himself. His descendants still live in the 
vicinity.” 

The name Barada is on the certified copy of the census of half- 
breeds listed in volume XVI, p. 40, of the Nebraska History Magazine. 
In volume I, page 2, a Michael Barada is said to have been elected a 
“sentinel of the Union Club” in 1868, the Civil War period. 

All in all, whether Antoine Barada the half-breed was Spanish- 
Indian as suggested by the name Barada which sounds Spanish, or 
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French-Indian as suggested by Antoine, and whether the town was 
named after him or after Michael Barada, he seems to have been a 
real person, perhaps some one of unusual strength and of various 
adventures. In the legends about him he pulls out a big boat stranded 
in the sandbars, picks up a 400 pound boulder, and does similar feats. 
Miss Sandoz recalls of him: 


Antoine Barada was a hurry-up man, always rush- 
ing, rushing, can’t wait for anything. One time he got 
tired of watching a pile driver working along the Mis- 
souri with the hammer making the up-down, up-down, 
the driver yelling “Git up! Git up! Whoa! Back! 
Back! Whoa!” and then all of it over again and the 
piling going down maybe a half inch. So Antoine he 
picked up the damned thing in his bare hand, throws 
it high and far so it lights clear over the Missouri where 
it bounce and bounce leaving ground tore up for miles 
and miles and making what the greenhorns call “Breaks 
of the Missouri.” But at last it stop and if you dig down 
in them high ridges you find it is the damned pile driver 
with grass growing over him, a little poor soil, you 
understand, but it seems to satisfy them that ain’t never 
crossed the Missouri and don’t know better. When An- 
toine had disposed of the Johny Jumper hammer he sees 
that the piling that is left stands a mile higher than the 
rest, so he gives it a lick with his fist and it pop down 
into ground so deep it strike buried lake, the water fly- 
ing out like from bung hole fifty feet high and like to 
drown out the whole country if Antoine he did not sit 
on the hole first. 


Miss Sandoz says that she “grew up on the Barada stories as toid 
by half-breeds around Pine Ridge.” They were brought there, she 
suspects by the Ruleaus and other families who used to live on what 
is called the Breed Strip in southeast Nebraska, and in the early 
1900’s still had relatives to visit there. 


Il 


Concerning the stories of my third and last Strong Man figuring 
in Nebraska legend, Moses Stocking, my only informant so far is Miss 
Sandoz. She reports: 


A rather neglected group of strong man stories in 
which mind rules over mere brawn are the Moses Stock- 
ing stories. These were floating around Western Ne- 
braska in my childhood, always about a man in Eastern 
Nebraska who ran sheep. I don’t remember many of 
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these and know of no place where they reached print. 
All the great plant and animal stories were fastened 
to him, such as the squash vines that grew so fast they 
wore the squashes out dragging them over the ground. 
Or the corn that grew so tall a boy was sent up the stalk 
to measure it and was never heard from again except 
that they know he’s still alive because they sell a train- 
load of corn cobs every year from around the foot of the 
Stocking corn stalk, thrown down by the boy, who must 
be a gray-haired man now because the bird nests found 
in the corn leaves are made with grey hair. 


There was also a story of how Stocking went into sheep: 


He had an acre of bottom land broke (Stocking 
never did any of the work himself, you understand), 
and because it was late he couldn’t sow anything him- 
self except a few turnips. The seed was bad and only 
five plants came up, one in each corner and one in the 
middle; but they grew pretty well. The corner ones 
squashed and flattened of course, being so close to- 
gether, and too puny for any real use, although they 
hauled one of them to the top of a hill somewhere along 
the Platte and when it was hollowed out and the wind 
dried it, it was used as a military academy and did very 
well for years to house the boys. Another one from 
the corners was used for the railroad depot at Omaha, 
since there would be only temporary use for a depot 
there. The other two corner turnips were wasted, as 
I recall, but the center one was worth saving and from 
it grew the Stocking fortune. After walking around it 
once and coming back footsore and with cockleburrs 
in his beard, old Moses took the train for Chicago and 
bought up all the sheep at the stock-market and for the 
next month there was a stream wide as the Missouri of 
sheep coming~-across Ic-va to the Stocking place. They 
started eating at the 1. ip where Moses blasted a hole 
and they lived there fat and snug all winter, not having 
to go into the blizzard cold at all, just eating the pulp 
out, the shell making a shelter for the sheep that were 
worth enough to keep Jay Cook afloat for a whole year 
after he really was broke, only the public didn’t know it. 


These yarns testify to the intellectual rather than to the physical 
strength of Moses Stocking, but Miss Sandoz recalled that old timers 
told also how the old fellow lifted wagons out of the mud and did 
similar strong-man feats. 

Miss Sandoz added, when recounting Moses Stocking stories, that 
she believes there really was a Moses Stocking who lived in Eastern 
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Nebraska, although the stories she knew of him floated about West- 
ern Nebraska. She is right in her belief. A Moses Stocking existed. 
He was a pioneer of ability and considerable distinction who lived 
on a farm in Saunders County, Nebraska, in the Ashland-Wahoo 
region. He was a charter member of the Nebraska Historical So- 
ciety. His Autobiography, telling of his difficult and venturesome 
life, was printed in the first volume of the Transactions and Reports 
of the Nebraska Historical Society, pp. 128-137, 1885. He was a 
-member of the Fine Stock Breeders’ Association and of the State 
Board of Agriculture. In the column reprinting, day by day, news 
from old files of the Nebraska State Journal, I found in the Evening 
Journal for July 22, 1943, under the heading “Sixty Years Ago To- 
day,” the entry “Moses Stocking of Eldred, Saunders County, was the 
most extensive wool grower in the state. He had 1,500 sheep.” 

This exhausts my knowledge to date of Nebraska Strong Men in 
legend. The Nebraska heroes, surviving into the present in print 
or orally, are obviously not “sissies,” or “cream puffs” or in con- 
temporary jargon, “panty-waists.” They are genuine strong men. 
Two of the sets of tales seem to have become attached to or centered 
about real persons. In this there is no novelty. To recall but a few pro- 
totypes of Antoine Barada and Moses Stocking, the emperors Alexan- 
der the Great, Charlemagne, and Friedrich Barbarossa were historic 
personnages about whom tall tales gathered and were handed on. 


University of Nebraska. 
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TALL TALES FROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
by 
Grace Partridge Smith 


Southern Illinois (“Egypt”)! has a full measure of tall tales; 
nearly every “Egyptian” has one to tell for the asking, but some- 
times a little urging is necessary. By degrees, the writer has col- 
lected in this area a number of such stories. Most of them will be 
readily recognized as variants of well known types, making it un- 
necessary to list versions of such examples as are set down below. 
Some of the tales arise from local conditions or events, while still 
others suggest the probable influence of Baron Miinchausen’s ex- 
travaganzas.2, From among a collection of Illinois “lying” stories, 
the following group has been selected for presentation here: 


1. THE FLYING KETTLE 


The following “tall story’ was communicated to me by Miss 
Winifred Burns, of Carbondale, who had the story from one of her 
students in Southern Illinois Normal University. 


Two carpenters went out into the field one day and 
they had their hammers with them. Finally, a big 
swarm of mosquitoes came along and, to escape them, 
the men hid under an iron kettle that chanced to be in 
the field. The mosquitoes began then to attack the 
kettle, and they pierced it with their stings which were 
so powerful that they went right through the kettle. 
Then the carpenters took to hammering the stings and 
bent them so the mosquitoes could not draw them out 
again. Soon the mosquitoes lifted the kettle and flew 
away with it. 


2. THE HORSE THAT FROZE TO DEATH 


The following story was communicated to me by Mrs. Marjorie 
Martin of Carbondale, Illinois. 


*A nickname, widely current, for Southern Illinois. Various explanations 
are given for this usage. See my article, “Speech Currents in ‘Egypt’” in 
American Speech (Oct. 1942), p. 169, n. 1. 

. Cf. the suggestion of Professor Harold W. Thompson in Body, Boots, and 
Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 129, for an investigation of New York lore to 
appraise such influence on the Empire State stories. } 
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On a hot summer day, a popcorn field popped out all 
of its grains. A horse next door thought it was snow 
and froze to death although it was midsummer. 


3. How A MAN KILLED A DEER 


The following story was communicated to me by Mrs. Barbara 
Burr Hubbs, of Murphysboro, Illinois, who learned it from Thomas 
J. Russell, of Williamson County. This tale bears a resemblance to 
the story “The Cold Snap of ’83,” which appeared in my folklore 
article “Folklore from ‘Egypt’ ” in the Journal of American Folklore 
of June, 1941, p. 50. 


A farmer was harvesting wheat in August along the 
Ohio River. He looked over and saw a deer imprisoned 
on one of the ice blocks that fill the river. He swam 
a the deer’s head until the body popped out 
of its skin. 


4. LASSOING WATER 


The following story was communicated to me by Mr. Wendell 
Margrave, of Thebes, Illinois. 


During the high water of 1922, Lem Staton, a The- 
bes character, went around telling how he took a boat 
out into the middle of the river and lassoed five cisterns 
full of water and stored them for the dry spell. 


5. THE OAK TREE AND THE ’POSSUMS 


The following story was communicated to me by Mrs. Robert 
Collard, of Carbondale, Illinois. 


A farmer had a tree on his land that had a wide 
crack in it. This crack narrowed and widened regu- 
larly. When investigated, it was found that there was 
a family of possums living in the hollow of the tree. 
When they breathed, the crack opened and closed. 


6. SKATING ON THE ARKANSAS RIVER 


The following story was communicated to me by Mr. E. M. Plater, 
of Carbondale, Illinois. 
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Two boys got to arguing about skating. One was 
bragging about how well and how fast his father could 
skate. The other, thinking his pal was going to get 
the edge on him said, “Aw, that’s nothin’! When my 
Grandad used to skate on the Arkansas River, he skated 
so fast that he set the ice afire and burned up three 
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~ The following story was communicated to me by Mr. Wendell 
Margrave, of Thebes, Illinois. 

Lem Staton lived on a hillside. He planted a field 
of spiked nails which grew so fast and spread so rapidly 
that they overran his neighbor’s land. So the neighbor 
got busy and planted hammers which grew and drove 
the offending nails into the ground. 
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THE “KITTE ANDE BOL” GAME OF INDIA 


by 
Paul G. Brewster 


The Indian “Kitte ande bol” (Tell me how many eggs) is an 
Oriental form of the guessing-game commonly known in English- 
speaking countries as “How many horns has the buck?” or “How 
many fingers do I hold up?” This game is very old,' and, under 
many names and with many variations in the manner of playing, is 
known in widely separated parts of the world.2 The fact that it has 
long been played in India and that it still enjoys considerable popu- 
larity among Indian children may be without any particular signifi- 
cance, but in view of the great amount of folklore directly traceable 
to India, it would not be surprising if that country were found to be 
the original home of our game.* 

Since “How many horns has the buck?” is not a common game 
in America, a brief description of the usual British and American 
forms may not be amiss at this point. Generally speaking, there are 
two ways of playing: 1) that in which one player mounts upon the 
back of another, and 2) that in which all the players stand. In the 
first, one boy “makes a back” and another seats himself on him. The 
“rider” then holds up a number of fingers and challenges the other 
to guess how many are extended. Usually, though not always, the 
“rider” recites a little formula like the following, keeping time to 
it by slapping the back of the other player: 


Buck, buck, how many horns do I hold up? 


The player “making the back” then guesses the number of fingers. 
If his guess is correct, the “rider” says: 


‘The earliest mention of it appears to be that in the Cena Trimalchionis of 
Petronius Arbiter (d. 66 A. D.): “Trimalchio, not to seem moved by the loss, 
kissed the boy and bade him get up on his back. Without delay the boy climbed 
on horseback on him, and slapped him on the shoulders with his hand, laughing 
_— out, ‘Bucca, bucca, quot sunt hic?’” (Arbitri Satirae, ed. Biichler, 
p. 84). 


*See my forthcoming article “How Many Horns Has the Buck: Prolegomena 
to a Comparative Study,” in Volkskunde (Belgium), in which I include texts and 
descriptions from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Hebrides, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Switzerland, Greece, Turkey, Estonia, Jugoslavia, India, Japan, Ar- 
gentina, and the United States. 


* One of my Indian correspondents writes: “I may, without in any way being 
boastful, say that India was not only the original home of this game, it was the 
original home of all that goes by the name of ‘Good’ in the old as well as the 
modern civilization of the world.” 
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(Two) you say and two there be; 
Buck, buck, rise up! 


and the two players exchange places. If an incorrect guess is made, 
the guesser must keep his role. 

In the second form of the game, one player is blindfolded or stands 
with his back to the others, each of whom in turn taps his back in 
time to a formula like that above, holds up a number of fingers, and 
calls upon the blindfolded player to guess the number held up. 

Only the first of these ways of playing, that in which one player 
is ridden by another, seems to be known in India. The game may 
be played by any number from two to ten or more. In the latter 
case the whole group is divided into two teams, one the riders and 
the other the ridden. But let my informants describe the game in 
their own way. 

I 


“It is played by two or more children—usually not more than four 
at atime. One of the children stands with body bent forward from 
the waist, resting his hands against a wall or a low window sill. 
Another child comes running from behind and hops onto the back 
of the first, holding his left hand over the eyes of the first in order 
to blindfold him. B then holds up a number of fingers of his right 
hand, away from the first child and behind his own body, and recites 
the following verse challenging the other to guess the number: 


tun tun tara-ke 
nac-ghore nara / 
jambul-ke jhad-pe 
Kitte ande bdl//* 


“In Estonia the game is played by three boys. One is blindfolded, and leans 
over with hands on knees and his head against a tree or a wall. Then another 
player gets upon the back of the first and strikes his neck in time with a verse 
which he recites. A third player acts as judge, and decides whether or not the 
guessing is done fairly. The game is played similarly in Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Italy, but it is also played in other ways. The guessing 
of the number of fingers held up is a feature, too, of certain versions of the 
Dutch and Belgian “zelke springen.” One boy stands with his back against 
a wall, holding his hands clasped loosely before him. A second player faces him 
and bends forward until his face rests in the hands of the first. Each of the 
others in turn leaps upon the back of the second. If the guess is correct, the 
first player jumps next, the former “ezel” takes his place at the wall, and the 
first jumper becomes the “ezel.”” Should the guess be incorrect, the “ezel” retains 
his position. 

°“T cannot make much sense out of the first two lines (they may be corrupt) 
but the next two lines are quite clear.... The jambul (from Sanskrit jambu} 
is a very common tree in India, bearing edible fruit of a deep violet color... . 
The name of the tree figures in one of the ancient names of India: jambudvipa. 
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(Tell me how-many eggs there are on-the-Jambul-tree) 
bo kitte ande jambul-ke jhad-pe 


If the latter guesses right, they exchange places; if not, the game 
continues as before. If there are more than two children willing to 
join the game, the others stand grouped one behind the other, each 
additional child supporting his hands on the back of the one in front. 
Then the runner has to jump over the intervening heads onto the 
back of the first player.” ® 

II 


“This game is played all over India and there are different rhymes. 
The game is generally played in the evening or in moonlight. Usually 
the number of players is from four to ten. The players divide them- 
selves into two parties and then toss [presumably the writer means 
that a coin is flipped]. Those on the winning side ride on the others. 
Suppose in all there are eight boys: A, B, C, D (first party), 
E, F, G, H (second party). Say the first party loses the toss, then 
they (A, B, C, D) have to become horses by bending and keeping 
their hands on the knee, and have to stand in a circle. Then E rides 
on A, F on B, G on C, and H on D. Each sits exactly as one sits 
on a horse. An exception is made in the case of a weak or little boy 
who can not stand the weight of a big or heavy boy. In such a case 
the big boy stands by the side of the little boy and then catches one 
of his ears. For convenience, A, B, C, and D are called horses, and 
E, F, G, and H riders. One of the riders, who is generally the best 
singer, closes the eyes of his horse with one hand and raises the fin- 
gers of the other hand over his head, and recites a rhyme, calling 
upon his ‘horse’ to guess the number held up. 


Handol bandol chigari chandol 
Sehel gitti jan 
Kette, kette bol teri mekki landi kol 
(Buck has colored spots and horns. Tell me how many, how many?) 


If the guess is correct, then the riders E, F, G, and H become horses, 
and A, B, C, and D riders. But if the guess is incorrect, then each 


... The curious Otes about the rhyme is that it is not in the local dialect 
(Marathi), but in a Northern dialect (Hindi), which is a sort of lingua franca 
of India” (Contributor’s note). 

*For this description I am indebted to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Dr. Sukthankar is at present Editor- 
in-Chief of the Mahabharata Editorial Board, which is engaged in preparing a 
critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
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rider dismounts and rides the next horse. E rides B, F rides C, 
and soon. After every rhyme, as he is getting down from his horse 
and preparing to mount a new one, the rhymer says, ‘Ghoda hamara; 
tattu tumara’ (Horse mine; pony yours).? 


“The riders move in clockwise direction. When the rider cioses 
the eyes of his horse, say H is closing A’s eyes, the rest can see the 
fingers held up. Since B, C, and D belong to the party of A, they 
are always looking at the fingers and when the guess is correct, a 
clever ‘horse’ at once becomes erect and thus throws off his rider, 
All have a hearty laugh when a rider falls.” § 


Ill 


“The children’s guessing-game alluded to by you is played in this 
part of the country in almost exactly the same way as you describe. 
Only the variant in which the first player gets down on knees and the 
other mounts upon his back is prevalent here. The rhyme runs as 
follows: 


Atak patak ka tattu 
Gulal Shahi battu 

Tu kai ghari ka narial 
To bol ghunghun kai 


(O thou pony of a stumbling nature, colt of Gulal Shah [an imaginary 
name], for how long has thou been an adept [in guessing] [if indeed 
thou art one], then guess, blockhead, how many fingers are there.)” ® 


*“A warrior or a well-to-do man rides a horse. The local ponies are used 
by poor people and artisans, and hence the bravado of the rhymer that he is 
riding a horse, while others are only riding ponies. But he blissfully forgets 
that in a minute he will be riding the next one” (Contributor’s note). 

*Text and description furnished by Mr. M. H. Shah, of the Rural! Uplift 
Society, Indi, District of Bijapur, Bombay Presidency, in a letter of March 26, 
1940. In a later letter (October 10, 1940) Mr. Shah writes me that he is now 
in the = of the Hindustan Construction Company, Ltd., of Bombay, and 
that he is helping to make planes for Britain. 

A variant rhyme for the above version is 


Handol bandol charke ghodeke chandol 
Jamoonke zhad neeche ghode kette bol. 


(The horse has spirits and different colors. Say how many horses there 
grazing under the jamoon tree.) 


_ °* Text and description sent me on April 24, 1940, by Mr. Mam Chand San- 
dilya, of Jhajjar, District of Rohtak, Panjab. 


University of Missouri. 
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THE LEGEND OF FOOLISH JOHN 
by 
Marie Thériot and Marie Lahaye 


The following tales of Foolish John, which were originally taken 
down in French from the French-speaking peoples of Louisiana, have 
been translated by Mr. Calvin Claudel. The folktales dealing with 
the character Foolish John, or Jean Sot, are widespread in the folk- 
lore of many nations. Foolish John appears as Juan Bobo in Spanish- 
speaking countries. In Joseph M. Carriere’s Tales from the French 
Folklore of Missouri he appears in the tale ‘““‘Bon Mangeur” (“Good 
Eater’), p. 304, also in the story “John Bete pis John Sage” (“John 
the Stupid and John the Wise’’) and “Jacques Pataud”’ (“Jack Slew- 
Foot”). He appears as “Jean Sotte” in Alcee Fortier’s collection, 
Louisiana Folk-Tales. In F. H. Lee’s Little Stories to Tell he appears 
in “Jack and his Mother;” in R. H. Busk’s The Folk-Lore of Rome, 
as “The Booby ;” in F. H. Lee’s Folk Tales of All Nations, as “Silly 
Matt;” in J. Jacobs’ Celtic Fairy Tales, as “Jack and his Master ;” 
in Dr. E. H. Campbell’s Santal Folk-Tales, as “The Story of a Simple- 
ton ;” in Joel Chandler Harris’ Evening Tales, done into English from 
the French of Frederic Ortoli, as ““Loony John.” 


THE DOLLARS AND THE FROGS! 


There is not a child among us who did not have an old negress 
as a nurse, whom he teased and fussed at, yet all the while loved with 
a devotion hard for others to understand. This faithful guardian 
of the children was raised in the home of the master, where she 
learned all that was taught her — that is, to keep herself clean, to 
speak a less barbarous French than that of the negroes in the field, 
to sew, to read, to write a little and to teach catechism to the chil- 
dren. She did not leave her master until the day of her marriage; 
and, then, it was to install herself into a pretty cabin on the big 
plantation. Thus with marriage she changed domicile but not her 
role. 

Because of her rank within the family of the whites, this negress 
was never popular with the other blacks. They were jealous of her, 
saying, in a patois the negress herself had tried to forget: “She too 
proud!” It was just the opposite, however, in the Great House. 


"The above tale has appeared in the original French in Cypriere, I, 1. 
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There it was not a question of her popularity. She was even in 
danger of being spoiled by everyone. I knew that in our family we 
cherished ours, Aunt Rosette, keeping her to finish her days with 
us, when she had become too old to fulfill her task. 

How many long evenings have we spent, my young brothers, my 
girl cousins and I, at Rosette’s, seated on the gallery of her cabin 
surrounded by four-o’clocks! and how often have we inhaled, in 
reminiscence, the sweet perfume of the little yellow, white and pink 
flowers that opened every afternoon around four o’clock. It was 
around the time of sunset that Aunt Rosette used to like to amuse us 
with her gay tales, especially those of that famous dolt, Foolish John. 

I well remember the role that Ta-Ta, her grandchild, played in 
these tales. Ta-Ta was a little Negro, so doltish that he seemed to 
understand nothing about anything whatsoever. He did everything 
haphazardly without rhyme or reason; and often Aunt Rosette, who 
became provoked, would say to him: “Little imbecile, you are just 
like Foolish John!” 

Thereupon we began to howl with joy and laughter and would 
ask: “How is that, Aunt Rosette? What did this fellow Foolish 
John do? Tell us something about it, won’t you?” 

No need of insisting further. We kept quiet, listening intently 
to the story of this rare fellow. Aunt Rosette of Leonville, Louisiana, 
the communicant of this tale, would begin: 


Foolish John’s mother and father were very poor 
people. Foolish John, who was the eldest, was their 
sorrow instead of their solace. The more they tried to 
correct him, the more he showed himself to be stupid 
and no account. What I am going to relate will give 
you a good idea of what his parents had to tolerate and 
forgive in him. My goodness, what they went through! 

One day Foolish John’s mother sent him to his 
uncle’s to borrow ten dollars. She warned him to take 
good care of the money, because there would be ten one- 
dollar bills, not to lose a single one. Foolish John as- 
sured his mother that he understood the errand very 
well, leaving on the run. 

While returning from his uncle’s house, Foolish John 
pues near a pond, where the frogs, springfrogs and 

ullfrogs were carrying on a racket, like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Foolish John stopped to listen. He heard the tiny 
voices of the small springfrogs, saying: “You have 
eight! You have eight! You have eight!” The silly lad 
believed the creatures were making fun of him, mean- 
ing that he didn’t know how to count the money he had 
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in his pocket. He became furious and replied: “You lie! 
Mama says I have ten, do you hear!” The springfrogs 
continued more loudly: “You have eight! You have 
eight! You have eight!” Beside himself, Foolish John 
cried out tothem: “If you know so much about it, here, 
look!” and he threw the bills out upon the water to the 
frogs. “Count them for yourselves, if you wish,” con- 
tinued he. “There you are — one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine and ten! Well now, is that not 
right? You see that you were wrong. Now return them 
all to me. I must be off. Mama is waiting for me.” 


Naturally the springfrogs paid no attention at all 
to him, and the pretty dollar bills went floating off 
upon the water like so many leaves in the breeze. Fool- 
ish John, poor thing, did not know what to do. He 
stepped into the water of the pond, while saying: “T’ll 
get them in a little while. Mama needs that money more 
than those springfrogs and bullfrogs.” But just then 
a huge bullfrog, seated by a cypress knee, began to go: 
“No bottom! No bottom!” Foolish John, who did not 
know how to swim and was afraid to get drowned in 
a deep pond, was frozen with fear. He stopped in- 
stantly and began to back up toward the bank of the 

ond. As soon as he felt the good, firm ground under 

is feet, he hastened homeward to relate his adventure 
to his mother. The poor woman! One can imagine 
what her sorrow was on learning what had happened to 
her money — borrowed money at that, which had to be 
returned without having spent it! 


“Now don’t tell me, my little children, that in such 


a fool there was not something to make an angel lose 
patience.” 2 


*The following variant has been recorded from New Orleans by Calvin 
war and appears in his “Some Creole Folk Tales,” Jconograph, I, 2 (March, 

The next day Jean Sot’s mother said, “Jean Sot, go to the store and buy 
me some needles, number seven. . . . Now don’t make any mistake. You know 
how foolish you are.” 

Jean Sot left, got to the store and bought the needles, but as he was return- 
ing, he passed by a pond. He heard a frog in it saying, “Huit, huit.” 
eight!” number seven,” Jean Sot said. “It’s number seven I have, not number 

The frog continued, “Huit, huit, huit.” So finally Jean Sot said, “All right, 
here! I’ll show you,” and he threw the needles into the pond. 

When he got home, his mother asked him, “Jean Sot, where are my needles?” 

He replied, “As I was coming home, a frog in the pond said, ‘Huit, huit.’ He 
kept this up until I told him I’d show him the needles were seven. So I threw 

into the water for him to see.” 


‘ fed’ his mother answered, “it is hard to believe I could have borne such 
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THE FLANNEL AND THE TREE 


Another time Foolish John’s mother told him: 

“Foolish John, I want you to go to the store to buy me some 
flannel cloth.” 

Foolish John left; and when he got to the store, he bought the 
cloth. Now as he was returning from the store with the cloth, he saw 
a little tree. It was cold, and the little tree had no leaves. It groaned 
in the wind. “That little tree must be cold,” said Foolish John to 
himself. “I’ll wrap this flannel around it to keep it warm.” 

When Foolish John got home, his mother asked him: “Foolish 
John, where is my flannel cloth?” 

He answered: “I saw a little tree. It was groaning from the cold. 
So I wrapped it up with the flannel cloth.” Whereupon Foolish John’s 
mother flew into a rage and broke six plates and three tea cups on 
his head.! 


THE LARD AND THE POND 


Next day Foolish John’s mother said: 

“Foolish John, go get me some lard.” 

Foolish John got the lard, but as he was returning from the store, 
he noticed the pond had dried up and that its bottom was all cracked 
up. So he said: “The poor pond is all chapped. I'll grease the cracks 
with this lard.’”’ So Foolish John proceeded to fill up all the cracks 
with all the lard he had. When he got home, his mother asked him: 
“Foolish John, where is my lard?” 

“Mother,” replied he, “I saw the pond was all chapped up. So 
I greased the cracks with the lard.” 

At this his mother went raving mad and drove Foolish John out 
of the house.” 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


‘For this variant and the one given below see Calvin Claudel’s “Creole Folk 
Tales,” Jean Sot— The Errands, Iconograph, Vol. I, No. 2, March, 1941, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


2A variant of this tale appears in JAFL, “Jean-le-Sot,” (Recueilli par Mile 


Malvina Tremblay du Comte de Chicoutimi), Vol. 53, April-September, 1940, 
Nos. 208-209. 
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FOLK DANCING HERE AND THERE 


by 
Arthur Lentz 


In Washington, D. C., the caller says, “Balance.” It’s a simple 
figure that all four couples in the set know from having square danced 
back home, but the result bears strange resemblance to a free-for-all! 
Somehow the term “balance” has a different meaning for each couple. 
One couple just steps to the center and back. Another couple 
starts to “swing.” A third simply sways from one foot to the other, 
while the fourth couple pounds the floor as hard as he can. Each 
couple is doing something else, yet all of them are correct. The 
answer to this chaos is simply that in various parts of the country 
a call has a different meaning. 

This is only the beginning of the variations in square dancing 
to be found through the rural areas of the country. The formation 
of the set, the timing and tempo of the music, the style of dancing, 
all differ, but one is as authentic as another in the light of the tra- 
ditional way of doing it in each particular place. The New England 
“Contra-dance” is as much a part of the history of Maine as the 
“Big Ring” to North Carolina, or the “Quadrille” to certain sections 
of New York. 

Despite this, many figures are to be found basically the same 
throughout the nation. “Birdie in the Cage” may be done the same 
way in every place, differing only in the background of the dance. 
In Missouri, it is a four couple square set danced in four-fourths 
time. In the southern Appalachians it is an “Odds off to evens,” in 
a big circle formation, while in a town in Connecticut, it is once 
more a four couple set — this time in six-eighths time with a “Kiss 
her if you dare” thrown in to make the dance more interesting. 
Incidentally, it is also to get the people away from the refreshments 
and back to the dancing, since it is always the first dance to be done 
after refreshments are served at that place. 

The singing games, as still done, are an outgrowth of the attitude 
of the Church toward dancing. The fiddle, being the instrument of 
Satan, is frowned upon by certain religious groups, and dancing to 
the Devil’s music isn’t done in the best of circles. In such com- 
munities, singing games are to be found flourishing. Here we see 
the Virginia Reel done under the name of “Old Betsy Liner,” or 
“Alabama Gal.” It is the same Virginia Reel that has been danced 
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so often to “Turkey in the Straw,” only here, instead of a fiddle and 
a caller, the two are combined in the mass singing of the participants 
which turns it from a dance to a game. It is now acceptable to all, 
and it is not uncommon for a church to invite its members to a func. 
tion of “play party games.” There are other sects who feel that music 
of any sort should be used only in worship, and here is found stil] 
another form of folk dance where, instead of string music or singing, 
the dance is done to the rhythm of handclapping. 


Although these many changes have taken place during the history 
of our country, the dances are, for the most part, still being done 
in the same manner in each community. Today, quadrilles are as 
foreign to Tennessee as they ever were, and running sets are unheard 
of at home-town square dances in Massachusetts. It is already known 
that there are three main categories of square dances — the square 
sets of four couples, the big circle running sets, and the long-way 
set of the Contra-dance. Their evolution, however, has not been 
accounted for, and the only way in which it can be is by observation 
at close points in scattered regions. It is possible in certain places 
to see a dance done in one manner. Traveling to another town fifteen 
miles away, the same dance will be done but with obvious variations. 
These differences can help the student of folk dancing to trace the 
movement of folk dances across the country. By such observations 
we could get details on a cross-section of the country and these would 
enable us to understand the paths the dances followed. 

A number of things are tending to obliterate these lines by break- 
ing down the isolation of the rural population. Radio is bringing 
other types of culture to what were once completely isolated com- 
munities. Transportation improvements have brought the country 
right into the city, and its urban ways of living are penetrating deep 
into the rural homes “despite the claims of many that the Kentucky 
hill folk are still living exactly as their ancestors.” But by far the 
greatest leveling influence upon the character of folk dancing is the 
present communal military life led by millions of our young men 
and women. 

Now, with the Army taking boys and girls out of their own com- 
munities and sending them to training camps in some state perhaps 
a thousand miles away, changes are inevitable. A boy from Missouri 
who is stationed in Virginia hears of a USO sponsored square dance 
being held in Alexandria. He has danced four-couple square sets 
back home, but the caller is a product of the Appalachians, where he 
has been calling “running sets” ever since he can remember. The 
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soldier learns this new type of square dance and takes it back with 
him to Missouri, where he teaches it to his people there. Similarly, 
another man who has lived all his life in Virginia and has done the 
traditional sets goes to Washington, D. C. He observes dancing in 
the New England manner and takes a fancy to the fast pivot type 
of “swing” found there and from then on he is seen doing Southern 
running sets with the Northern swing. 

Much is being done in the larger cities to bring folk dancing to 
people who have never done it before. Many of the big cities have 
groups that foster it—-some of the genuine desire to bring a new 
form of recreation to the people, others with commercialism as their 
predominant purpose. The groups that are really interested some- 
times serve a double purpose in that they not only are giving healthy 
recreation and entertainment, but in their desire to flavor their work 
with authenticity, they have gone into the field for material. In- 
dividuals of this group are frequently taking trips to the rural areas 
for the prime purpose of recording the local dances, and the secondary 
purpose (not very far behind the first) of having a good time. The 
American Square Dance Group, under the direction of Miss Margot 
Mayo, in New York City, is a group that does this quite a bit. They 
usually take trips through upstate New York and New England in 
groups of two or three couples, where they attend any dance that 
happens to be taking place. Most of them enter into every dance; 
one of the group, however, sits on the side-lines and takes down 
every call he hears and describes the movements of the dance. At 
the end of each set, the recorder and the ones who participated in 
the dance put the calls together with the figures, and thus another 
dance is on record and ready for the next “open house.” 

There are similar groups in other large cities that do the same 
sort of thing in order to have dances open to all who would like to 
attend, although their method of procuring dances may be different. 
In Washington, D. C., the YMCA has a group directed by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Sholar that has successfully tapped the natural supply of dance 
material that is flowing into that city from every state in the Union. 
Instead of the field trips taken by the American Square Dance Group, 
(they, too, have a chapter in the District of Columbia) each member 
of the “Y” group volunteers to teach and call some of the dances he 
knows. Although this is an excellent way of learning new dances, 
it is not as desirable as the other method, since some of the members 
have learned their dances at other groups and, in some instances, 
these groups are the commercial type. 
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It is this latter type of organization that tends to make obscure 
the lines of real folk dancing by creating their own dances patterned 
after the tastes of their “customers.” I remember one woman who 
belonged to such a group telling me she loved square dancing because 
it was such a perfect medium for “self-expression.” I can’t think 
of any kind of dancing which relies more on community spirit and 
less on individual interpretation than does square dancing, yet this 
is the idea given by the leaders of such groups. “Lose yourself in 
the dance,” she said. The obvious point in such organizations is to 
make money, and the only thing traditional about them is that with- 
out wavering they follow the old American doctrine, “The customer 
is always right.” 

Sometimes it takes the opposite turn where “Teacher” says, “Five 
steps forward, bow at a forty-seven degree angle and five steps back 
leaving your feet eight inches apart.” This may be a slight exagger- 
ation, but the impression these teachers give is that the dances are 
absolute so far as steps to be taken and that everything must go with 
clock-like precision. Perhaps they are right — they should be when 
you consider how many of these “folk dances” are their own brain- 
children. This is also in the spirit of the department store classic, 
but instead of telling the man who pays that he is free to do what 
he pleases, the business man at the head combines all the best-liked 
figures with some new twists he dreams up and the result is just 
what the-customer would call a perfect fit. 


A counterpart of these groups are the folk festivals that turn 
out to be nothing more than a vaudeville show of folk culture. No 
audience participation is encouraged except at the box-office where 
it is much respected. They resemble the old festivals in name only. 
The real festivals were an outgrowth of the desire in the people to 
get together for a real shindig and thus share their common culture. 
The true folk festival is an affair where fiddlers compete against each 
other to see who is champion. The same goes for dance teams that 
dance together, all the time entering into competition with neigh- 
boring teams. 

All the flavor of the real festival with their fiddle contests is taken 
out. No chance for the audience to join in on the singing or applaud 
for the dance team they think should win the contest when no contest 
exists. 

All this tends to blur the origin of folk dances. The lines aren’t 
clearly defined today nor have they been for some time. Tomorrow, 
they will be even more hazy. These facts have been recognized in 
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the field of folk music where, for the past few years, some fine work 
has been done all over the nation to record the traditional music of 
our country. Since the turn of the century many intelligent collectors 
have been going into rural areas and finding old songs that would 
perhaps be lost in another generation. 

Folklorists for some time have been urging the need for haste in 
the preservation of our older folk culture. The warning is valid for 
folk dancing, too. It is important that we collect these songs and 
dances if we are to have a true picture of early America, and it is 
important that this be done as soon as possible if it is to be done at 
all. The changes taking place today are too rapid to allow for delay. 
The T.V.A. is turning Tennessee and Mississippi into New York 
Cities and Chicagos. The old oaken bucket is fast losing out to electric 
water pumps. There are many T.V.A.’s all over the land and if we 
are to salvage what we can of folk culture, we must do it soon. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
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LA PALOMA IN FLORIDA 
by 
Stetson Kennedy 


The possibility that the melody of the familiar song “La Paloma” 
was common to both the Aztecs of Mexico and the Indians of Florida 
seems to be suggested by the following data, which is presented at 


its face value. 


I beg to report to Your Majesty that, on the 10th 
day of July of the present year, there came to pledge 
obedience to Y. M. Osingulo, son and heir of the Em- 
peror of Caveta, accompanied by Talialicha, the great 
General and Captain of War, and the Cacique Adrian, 
who is a Christian, together with fifty-seven Indians, 
their subjects... . Their entry having been made with 
great public ostentation I ordered a salute to be fired 
by the guns of the royal fort. They reached my royal 
residence amidst great rejoicings and their usual dance 
and song, “La Paloma.” 


JUAN DE AYALA, Gubernador 
San Augustin, Florida, November 17, 1717} 


This letter located the headquarters of the Emperor of Caveta 
at one hundred and sixty leagues from St. Augustine. 
to “La Paloma” was called to the attention of Edward N. Waters, 


Division of Music, Library of Congress, who reported: 


“Sebastian Yradier (1809-1865) has always been 
considered the composer of the familiar ‘La Paloma.’ 
It is included in his album of Chansones espagnoles? 
and ever since then at least has been widely sung. Some 
doubt about the composership of these songs, however, 
was raised by Paul Landormy in his biography of 
Bizet.2 Landormy writes as follows: 

“Tt would be interesting to look into the subject 
of whether this Yradier is truly the author of these 
Chansones espagnoles, or whether he has simply made 
a collection of popular melodies. The second hypothesis 
appears more plausible, as Yradier makes a practice of 
following each title with a characteristic indication such 
as chanson americaine, chanson havanaise, serenade 


* Brooks, A. M., Transcript of Spanish Archives in Seville, Vol. IV. 


* Yradier, Sebastian, Chansons espagnoles del maestro Yradier, Paris: Henri 
Hengel, 1864, p. 113. 


*Landormy, Paul; Bizet; Paris: F. Alcan, 1924, pp. 126-127. 
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andaluz, etc., which seems to be a sort of mark of origin. 
Let the specialists on folklore elucidate this point. The 
melody and accompaniment cannot be from the same 
hand. The harmony constitutes such a contradiction 
to the lilt of the melody that it deforms its true char- 
acter.’ 

“However, I must point out that in Yradier’s collec- 
tion of songs, ‘La Paloma’ does not have the character- 
istic indication mentioned by Landormy. We have not 
found any specific reference to the song in books on 
and of Mexican music which antidate the time in which 
Yradier was active.” 


Ayala’s reference was also called to the attention of the Mexican 
Government’s Department of Culture, but that agency has not been 
able to contribute any information about the existence of the “La 
Paloma” melody in Mexico prior to the publication of Yradier’s book. 

Nevertheless, the student of Latin-American folk music, D’Ortega, 
recently reported‘ that the “La Paloma’? melody was an ancient 
Aztec funeral song. When Cortez put Montezuma to death, the Aztecs 
played it at their ruler’s funeral, and vowed that they would play it 
again at the funeral of the last European ruler of Mexico. Three cen- 
turies later, the wife of Maximiliano became entranced with Yradier’s 
“La Paloma” which she heard in Europe, little dreaming that the 
Mexicans would keep their promise and sing it as they put her hus- 
band to death. 

John R. Swanton, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institute, in a recent letter received from him says, ‘I think 
there is little doubt that the dance called ‘La Paloma’ was a native 
Indian dance, related perhaps to the so-called ‘Feather Dance’ of 
the Creeks. It evidently corresponded to the calumet dance of the 
Mississippi River tribes and may have derived some features from 
that, although the old Florida Indians were somewhat outside the 
area in which the calumet dance was particularly in vogue.” 

Of course the big question is whether or not Ayala’s 1717 refer- 
ence to the Florida Indians’ song and dance ‘‘La Paloma’”’ was related 
to the Aztec melody which Yradier published under that title in 1864. 
Since Mexico was a center of Spanish activity in Ayala’s time, it 
seems possible that the melody had already become popularly known 
as “La Paloma.”’ Such a conjecture is not without some basis in fact. 


Key West, Florida. 


of Latin-American Folk Music, Palmolive-Peet Company, April 
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REED SMITH — AN APPRECIATION 


It is with sorrow that scholars in general and folklorists in par- 
ticular learn of the passing of Dr. Reed Smith, dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of South Carolina. Death occurred in the 
middle of July, 1943, at his vacation home on Pawley’s Island, South 
Carolina. 

The Editorial Board of SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, of which 
he was a member for seven years, acknowledges the constructive 
interest that he manifested in the QUARTERLY’S early history and 
in its subsequent development, and regret keenly the loss of one of 
its most scholarly benefactors. Volume I, No. 2, an issue devoted 
exclusively to the report of the Committee on Folksong of the Popular 
Literature Section of the Modern Language Association of America, 
attests his splendid editorial ability. 

To the memory of Dean Reed Smith, whose qualities of mind and 
soul merit the epithet “scholar and gentleman,” the following mem- 
orial is inscribed by this representative group of his friends: 


A few words cannot express a moity of the debt we 
owe Reed Smith. The warmth of his personality, his 
enthusiasm, his generous eagerness to share what he 
had himself acquired through the depth of his literary 
understanding and sincere love of music impelled him 
to a labour undertaken as an amateur of music who 
had cast aside the protective dignity of his scholarly 
mantle and taken his stand merely as a layman, shar- 
ing with his fellows the pleasure he had experienced 
in the oral tradition. The following of this impulse 
to snatch our tradition from the shelves of libraries 
and museums where —even under the most tender 
care —its ultimate fate is bound to be the gathering 
of dust, and to keep it current, resulted in a piece of 
creative scholarship incalculably valuable. Not only 
has it revolutionized the study of our ballad literature, 
but it will influence all writing of English in the future. 
Many earnest attempts have been made to bridge the 
gulf which circumstances had brought about between 
those who approached the study of our ballad tradition 
from the literary and those who came to it from a 
knowledge of its musical side, but never, from an Ameri- 
can source, so complete a presentation of the indivisible 
unity of words and tune as that achieved by his Ameri- 
can Anthology of Old World Ballads. And literature 
can never be merely a design of print upon a page to 
a writer who has recognized, as Reed Smith has done, 
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REED SMITH — AN APPRECIATION 


that the ballad exists only when it is sounding. Artists 
and readers share with students the debt of gratitude 
which all equally owe him. 


JOHN POWELL 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


The two Smiths, C. Alphonso Smith and Reed Smith, 
are leading figures in my memories of Southern 
scholars. I knew of the former as the enthusiastic 
founder of the Virginia Folklore Society, and I was glad 
of a chance to hear him at a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, at which he gave a delightful 
after-dinner speech. I first knew Reed Smith at a 
meeting of the American Dialect Society, where he pre- 
sented, I think, a pioneer account of Gullah speech that 
was both instructive and amusing. He was chairman 
at one time of the Society’s program held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. I recall how impressed I was with his efficiency 
and gift as a presiding officer. It was not surprising 
that the University of South Carolina promoted him to 
a deanship. I knew him also as an occasional contribu- 
tor to American Speech and as a devotee of folksong. 
His clear and wise writings concerning English are 
widely known. His too early death is indeed a loss to 
the world of literary and linguistic scholarship and of 
folklore. It is deeply to be regretted. 


LOUISE POUND 
University of Nebraska 


Most of us who knew Reed Smith will think first 
of his geniality and kindliness and only then will re- 
member how important a part he took in the study of 
American folklore. His help with the formation of the 
Southeastern Folklore Society and of this QUARTERLY, 
and his books on the ballad are known to all folklorists. 
What may not be so well recognized is the fact that he 
did much to turn the study of the traditional ballad into 
a new and promising direction, for he was ever insistent 
that the ballad is always primarily a song and that text 
without music is entirely inadequate as a basis for the 
study of the ballad as it exists in the lives of those who 
sing it. To have stimulated this fundamental change 
in his field of scholarship is no mean accomplishment. 


STITH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 
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The passing of Reed Smith compels folklore scholars 
in the nation as well as in the South to recall how much 
the study of our folklore owes to his past labors, and 
to think of how keenly he will be missed in the future. 
The critical portion of his South Carolina Ballads was 
a model of its kind — concise, lucid, authoritative, fair 
to scholars of different opinions, and vivacious in style. 
The texts therein, along with the superb pianoforte set- 
tings in his and Hilton Rufty’s Anthology of Old World 
Ballads in America, are important additions to textual 
and musical material. His share in South Carolina Folk 
Tales is doubtless greater than his modest “Foreword” 
to the collection indicates. One of his most useful and 
interesting services to ballad scholarship has been his 
periodical census of English and Scottish traditional 
survivals in America. The continuation of this and of 
his other labors as chairman of the Committee on the 
Folksong of the Comparative Literature Section of the 
Modern Language Association will be a decided loss to 
organized scholarship. I knew the man’s work better 
than the man. But personal association with him 
confirmed my reader’s impression of the lucidity, the 
elegance, the integrity and nobility, and the quiet win- 
someness of every page that he wrote. “He was good 
at many things, and now he has attained this also, to 
be at rest.” 

ARTHUR PALMER HUDSON 


The University of North Carolina 
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The St. Johns. By Branch Cabell and A. J. Hanna. New York and 
Toronto: Farrar and Rinehart, Incoporated. 1943. x, 324. $2.50. 


This latest of the Rivers of America Series has as its sub-title: 
A Parade of Diversities. As Mr. Stetson Kennedy has observed, it 
might well have been called: A Parade of Perversities. 

Through this book flows an amazing procession of rogues and 
rascals, pirates and rapscallions, buccaneers and swashbucklers, 
lechers and strumpets, bawds and queers — and tellers of tall tales, 
for hyperbole in this gasconading land did not begin with the Florida 
boom. The method of the authors is to weave the story of the St. 
Johns around its exotic and exciting personalities. 

The result is a highly readable and colorful tale. Spanish con- 
quistadors, French interlopers, canny Scotch and English empire 
builders, American filibusters and fifth-columnists, Conch wreckers, 
illicit slave traders, divers smugglers and adventurers, inquisitive 
naturalists, picturesque river-boat captains, Republican carpet- 
baggers, and Yankee “snow-birds” move rapidly in and out of the 
pages of this book. 

The chapter which probably makes the most original contribu- 
tion to historical study is the one devoted to Zephaniah Kingsley. 
Another excellent chapter is the one which depicts the attempts of 
Thomas Jefferson, with fine Talleyrand touch, to plant an American 
fifth-column in Spanish Florida. Those who like the debunking of 
reformers and uplifters will relish the chapter on Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. This is told with an urbane savagery suggestive of Herbert 
Asbury’s Carry Nation. By means of the stories woven about these 
vivid personalities one glimpses the physical beauties of this river 
valley, “an enchantment just slightly sinister.” 

One wishes that the reader might carry away an equally vivid 
impression of the ordinary residents themselves, but scant attention 
is paid the plain folk of the St. Johns valley and their mores. Al- 
though not nearly so well written, William E. Wilson’s The Wabash, 
in this same series, does leave the reader with a distinct impression 
of the Hoosier folk, their ways, and their modes of thought. 

The method of telling the story of the St. Johns through striking 
personalities might have yielded rich folklore dividends had more 
space been given to personalities since 1900. Too much attention is 
paid the early characters like Ribaut, Menendez, and de Gourgues, 
whose stories have been told time and again. Only Governor Broward 
(and Cora Crane!) are chosen to represent the forty-three years of 
the twentieth century. 

The Broward chapter, which might have been fertile in anecdote, 
in thrilling and dramatic filibustering adventures little known and 
still less publicized, and in significant folk material, is perfunctory 
and even dull. The reader unfamiliar with recent Florida history 
must be left wondering why Broward is included at all. It is too 
bad some of the “Cap’n Broward” tales, narrated with a lilt in the 
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voice of old-timers in the backwoods and hammocks of Florida, were 
not included. And it is a pity the authors did not plunder Mr. Samuel 
Proctor’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte Broward, a six hundred page 
monograph at the University of Florida. This volume is a veritable 
mine of social and political history of northeastern Florida from 
about 1880 to 1910. 

The style of the book is for the most part delightful. It is a com- 
pound of clever quips, wicked irrelevancies, and incisive irony. 

The scholarly researches of Professor Hanna and the mordant 
wit of Mr. Cabell are supplemented by the arresting illustrations of 


Doris Lee. 
William G. Carleton 
University of Florida. 


Tall Tales of Arkansas, by James R. Masterson. Boston: Chapman 
and Grimes. 1943. x, 443. $4.00. 


Arkansas has been lied into perpetual notoriety. For more than 
a century humorists, both native and otherwise, have spun anecdotes 
and tall tales about the violence and backwardness of life in Arkansas, 
until the state has become a sort of international setting for the 
backwoods yarn. The explanation for this comic halo lies, perhaps, 
in lingering frontier conditions and in the comic possibilities of the 
state’s name, the pronunciation and spelling of which have been the 
subject of vigorous debate. 


Tall Tales of Arkansas is a thoroughly documented study of this 
backwoods tradition. The author, James R. Masterson, Harvard 
Ph.D. and Assistant Professor of English at Hillsdale College, has 
included every “report or rumor about Arkansas” which he has seen 
in print. Apparently he has missed few items of importance. Pro- 
fessor Masterson has arranged his collection in topical form and 
supplied extensive biographical and editorial matter. Many of the 
tales are reprinted just as the humorists wrote them, complete with 
printers’ errors. 

Among the earliest anecdotes included are exaggerated accounts 
of the life of the Akangas Indians, for whom the state was named, 
which appeared in 1751. The earliest backwoods humorist to write 
of Arkansas was probably David Crockett, who passed through the 
state on his way to Texas in 1835. The greatest Arkansas humorist, 
thinks Professor Masterson, was Colonel C. F. M. Noland, creator 
of Col. Pete Whetstone. 


A thorough examination is made of twelve printed versions of 
the Arkansas Traveler dialogue, as well as of the play it inspired, 
Kit the Arkansas Traveler, which held the boards of thirty years. 
Also treated is the new generation of humorists who came with the 
—— and created a new comic legend, the slowness of Arkansas 
rains, 
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In a summary chapter Professor Masterson finds the prevailing 
themes of Arkansas humor to be the laziness, squalor, ignorance, 
boasting, drinking, gambling, fighting and frolicking of hunters and 
small farmers. The humor is largely oral in origin and transmis- 
sion, ephemeral in its printed forms, heavily labelled as funny, and 
inclined towards tal] talk, heavy satire, or improbable narrative. 
As the author points out, the value of Arkansas humor lies not so 
much in its literary or risible qualities as in its “honest independence 
and its shrewd perception of the comic in ordinary life.” 


W. E. Moore 
University of Florida. 
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